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From the Editor 


¡hroughout history, it seems clear that God has identified with the 
ippressed and marginalized of society. The original subtitle of this 
burnal was “reflexiones teológicas desde el margen Hispano,” that is, 
theological reflections from the Hispanic margins.” Even the title, 
Apuntes, ” made allusions to the notes found on the margins of books 
nd bibles. Hence, to speak about the “little ones” or the “marginalized” 
f society is nothing new. At the same time, it is something that we 
hust continually be reminded of, lest we forget. The roots of our faith 
re not in the seats of power, but in the humble beginnings of a stable 
md the teachings of a carpenter living in an occupied country and 
harginalized by the religious establishment of his day. Recently, while 
tending a professional meeting of religious scholars, I was reminded of 
}. After mingling with other scholars of the faith, dressed in their fine 
its, drinking wine and eating fine food at receptions, I stepped into the 
treets of our nation’s capital to be confronted by the homeless asking 
br handouts. As I shrugged at not having any change to give and 
jurried to my comfortable hotel in the cold night, a subtle stirring in my 
eart murmured the words “how quickly you forget and how far have 
‘ou fallen from God.” For in my rush, I failed to notice God in the faces 
hat came to me that night asking for some change. In that moment, all I 
ould do is pray for forgiveness and thank God for reminding me of 
vhere I should find him. 


this issue, Emily Garcia, a nurse and a graduate student at Pacific 
ichool of Religion in California draws a connection between the Virgin 
f Guadalupe’s concern for an oppressed people in post-conquest 
\merica and the biblical accounts about Rachel to note how the love of 
ese female figures serve as an in-breaking of God’s kingdom, calling 
s to a new life. Osvaldo Vena, who teaches at Garrett-Evangelical 
heological Seminary offers an exegetical sermon that offers keen 
sights into the role of the “little ones” in Scripture and our calling to 
inister to them. Finally, we have two excellent and timely book 
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Woman of Tears, Woman of Freedom 
The Lady of Guadalupe and Mother Rachel: A Window into the 
Feminine Face of God 


Emily Garcia 


Arising out of the violence, destruction and pain of the 
Spanish conquest of the Americas the Lady of Guadalupe appeared as 
an agent of transformation, hope and healing. Through profound 
solidarity and commitment to relationship Guadalupe uncovered the 
possibility of a new thing on earth, an alternative political option, 
when it seemed that all choices for life were dead. The 
transformation to life brought through Guadalupe is consistent with 
the working of God as portrayed in Christian scripture, particularly in 
the character of mother Rachel as testified to both by the prophet 
Jeremiah and the gospel of Matthew. The One God brings a new 
thing on earth in response to solidarity with the suffering and 
continued search for human connection in the midst of sin, 
oppression, and desolation. 


The story of the apparition of the Lady of Guadalupe is simple 
and beautiful. Ten years after the conquest of Mexico City the Lady 


appeared to an Indian named Juan Diego. We are told that she 


addressed Juan Diego with words that “were exceedingly re-creative, 
very ennobling, alluring, producing love.”’ Unlike other Marian 
apparitions, the Lady made no demands and issued no words of 
judgment.” Rather she humbly requested that a temple be built at the 


' Virgil Elizondo, Guadalupe: Mother of the New Creation, (New 
York: Orbis Books, 1997), 26. 

? Barbara Calamari and Sandra Dipasqua, Visions of Mary,(New York: 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc, 2004), 15. Popular depictions of Mary vary from 
country to country. In other well-known Marian apparitions an explicit 
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site of the apparition so that her children could come and pray to her 
and she could hold them in her bosom. Juan Diego was sent to “the 
palace of the king of the bishops” to relay the request to the bishop, 
Juan Zumarraga, but he was not believed by those in positions of 
influence and power. He was made to wait, condescended to and sent 
away empty handed. 


The Lady of Guadalupe appeared to Juan Diego three times 
and three times he was sent with a message for the bishop. In the 
midst of all this Juan Diego’s uncle, Juan Bernardino, became ill to 
the point of death. Yet the Lady of Guadalupe healed Juan 
Bernardino and re-commissioned Juan Diego. On the third and final 
visit with the bishop Juan Diego carried bunches of miraculous 
flowers that “were very fragrant, as if they were filled with fine 
pearls, filled with the morning dew” as proof of the truth that he 
spoke. In the moment that Juan Diego revealed the beautiful flowers 
the image of the Lady of Guadalupe was painted on his tilma and the 
bishop was converted. 


Although I have repeated only the barest details of the 
natrative (the literature itself is filled with poetry and grace) it 
becomes clear that in the story of Juan Diego it is through both 
profound solidarity with the suffering of the world, and commitment 
to maintaining relationship, even if relationships are not always just 
and equitable, that God’s grace is found. 


The Lady of Guadalupe purposefully chooses to ally herself 
with Juan Diego and, by extension, with all who are marginalized, 
oppressed and conquered. In doing so she shares in their suffering 
and becomes vulnerable to rejection and hurt. Juan Diego himself 


request for conversion and penitence is made although this is not always the 
case (although Guadalupe does initiate repentance and conversion, no such 
explicit request is made.) For example, the well know apparition at Lourdes 
asked for penitence and the conversion of sinners (71) while at Fatima the 
children were implored to “say the rosary every day to earn peace for the 
world and the end of the war” (102). ; 
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recognizes this as he states “Forgive me; I will cause pain to your 
countenance and to your heart.” Yet the Lady reaffirms that she 
wishes to identify herself with Juan Diego and that it is only through 
his courage and action that God’s grace will become manifest.” 


In addition, Juan Diego is persistent in bringing the truth to the 
bishop despite the fact that he is disrespected and ignored. Although 
he is given abundant reasons to cut off relationship or let go of the 
truth that he carries he does neither. It is important to note that Juan 
Diego does not simply concede and submit to the false claims of the - 
bishop; he does not accept a relationship based upon injustice but 
continues to maintain connection as he struggles to enact — 
transformation. | 


The three men named Juan are intimately connected in the 
story, a truth made explicit in the fact that they share the same name. 
In fact, it is said that Juan Zumarraga survived Juan Diego by only 
two days; the life of one is the life of the other.* The story of the 
Lady of Guadalupe is a story of the liberation of the poor and the 
powerful together.? 


? Maxwell Johnson, The Virgin of Guadalupe: Theological Reflections - 
of an Anglo-Lutheran Liturgist, (Latham, Maryland: Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishers, 2002), 19-31. The version quoted is from the Nican Mophua. 
Translation is by Virgil Elizondo. The Nican Mophua was first written in — 
1649 in Nahautl, by Luis Lasso de la Vega. 

The version is slightly different from the Spanish version written one 
year earlier, in 1648, by Miguel Sanchez. In the Nahautl version some 
biblical parallels are absent, particularly the comparison of Guadalupe to the 
woman clothed with the sun (in Revelations 12) 

* Francis Parkinson Keyes, The Grace of Guadalupe, (New York: 
Jullian Messner Inc., 1941), 36. 
5 Johnson, 118. 
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In his book Guadalupe: Mother of the New Creation, Virgil 
Elizondo expands extensively on the mysterious, life-giving power of 
Guadalupe as an embodiment of the complete transformation of 
relationship between the Native American Indian and the Spanish 
conquistadores. In the person and image of Guadalupe, Elizondo 
contends, both Spanish and Aztec symbol and truth are incorporated. 
The apparition occurred at Tepeyac, one of the four major sites of 
religions sacrifice and home of the goddess Tonantzin. Guadalupe 
wears a turquoise mantle which is the color of the supreme deity 
Ometeotl and a pale red dress symbolizing the sacrifice of the people. 
She wears a black band around her wrist, the Aztec symbol for 
pregnancy, and centered in her navel is the symbol of new life. She is 
backed by the sun and stands upon the moon, symbolizing the Aztec 
sun god Tecatlipoca and the moon god of the night. She also wears a 
small cross around her neck and is carried by an angel. 


Guadalupe is the embodiment of mestizaje not as it truly exists 
in a world diseased by racism, sexism, classism and all forms of 
oppression, but as it exists in the truth and fullness of the One God. 
Elizondo himself says it best, “Human beings wand to conquer, divide 
and dominate-spiritually and/or physically- but God wanted to 
- convert, unite, liberate and create a common home for everyone.” 


The true power of this mysterious transformation of 
relationship emerges more completely when one considers the context 
of the Spanish conquest of Mexico, a conquest filled with violence, 
subjugation and humiliation. Although the Aztecs initially welcomed 
the Spaniards with hospitality, the relationship was soon crushed as 
the Spanish turned the sword on them without any apparent motive 
and no warning or ritual declaration of war.’ It is difficult to 


$ Elizondo, 132 

7 Miguel Leon-Portilla, ed. The Broken Spears: The Aztec Account of 
the Conquest of Mexico, (Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), 63-77. In the years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Aztecs experienced a series of bad 
omens, interpreted as predictive of the collapse of their civilization. The 
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underestimate the depth of death and destruction. It is estimated that 
in 1492 when the Europeans first encountered the Americas the 
indigenous population south of the Rio Grande numbered one 
hundred million. 


By the year 1570 only ten to twelve million remained. $ The 
Aztec population numbered twenty-two million at the arrival of 
Cortez in 1519; only one million survived in 1600.? Hearts, souls 
and bonds were broken and “the blood of the warriors flowed like: 
water and gathered into pools, the pools widened and the stench of 
blood and entrails filled the air. In the confusion and insanity of 
war brother turned against brother and sister against sister. “They 
(Aztec warriors) seized anyone who was dressed like a porter or any 
other servant ‘here is another traitor’ they would say... and they would 
immediately put him to death.”'* 


The conquest was not only physical but mental and spiritual as 
well. According to the Codex Ramirez “when the battle of Cholula 


Spanish were initially welcomed with gifts and exorbitant hospitality, 
perhaps out of fear and confusion (63). 

The Spaniards later attacked the Aztec warriors as they were engaged 
in a religious dance ritual, part of the fiesta of Toxcatl. The event was 
described by the indigenous informants of Sahagun (Historia de la 
Conquista) this way: “At this moment in the fiesta, when the dance was 
loveliest and when song was linked to song, the Spaniards were seized with 
an urge to kill the celebrants. They all ran forward, armed as if for battle.” 
(74) 

$ Leonardo Boff and Virgil Elizondo, eds, 1492-1992: The Voice of the 
Victims (London: SMC Press, 1996), 59. This figure appears in the work 
of Pablo Richard who cites the work of W. Borah and S.F. Cook, The 
Aboriginal Population of Central Mexico on the Eve of the Spanish 
Conquest, Berkeley, 1963. Although there is some conflict over the exact 
figures, the devastation was great. 

” Boff and Elizondo, vii. The figure is cited in the editorial; it is 
unclear where it derives from. 

E Leon-Portilla, 76. 

A Leon-Portilla, 79. 
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was finished, the Cholultecas understood and believed that the God of 
the white men, who were His most powerful sons, was more potent 
than their own.”*? Over five hundred years later the ache of a people 
believing that God has abandoned and rejected them is still palpable. 


| The words of an elegy probably composed around 1523 are poignant: 


“Weep my people, know that with these disasters we have lost the 
Mexican nation. The water has turned bitter, our food is bitter! These 
are the acts of the Giver of Life.”*? It is truly remarkable that in this 
context the feminine, loving face of God was manifest and healing 


| and transformation occurred through willingness to remain allied with 


the suffering and courage to seek connection where it had been 


| broken and betrayed." 


Throughout time human beings have continued to be called to 


the grace and love of God through the solidarity and invitation to 


relationship offered by the Lady of Guadalupe. In the Mexican war 
for independence from colonial powers the people were united under 


| the banner of Guadalupe by the leadership of village priests Hildalgo 


and Morelos.'* In the late 19% century when the wounds of United 
States expansion and the ideology of manifest destiny were newly cut 
upon the people of Mexico, Guadalupe continued to bring people into 
relationship. In 1897 Reverend G. Lee wrote “Whatever, therefore, 
helps to draw God”s people, north and south, into more effective 


union is of sacred importance. Guadalupe has often, especially in 


121 eon-Portilla, 48. 

1 Leon-Portilla, 146. 

14 Jeanette Rodriguez, Our Lady of Guadalupe: Faith and 
Empowerment among Mexican-American Women, (Austin, TX: University 
of Texas Press, 1994), 152. In an exploration of the theological significance 
of Guadalupe, Rodriguez comments on popular religiosity (Guadalupe “of 
the people”) and Guadalupe as symbol of God’s unconditional love and 
manifestation of the feminine face of God. Rodriguez writes, “It is easy to 
perceive Our Lady of Guadalupe as the maternal or female face of God, 
because she evokes an unconditional love, solidarity, and a never-failing 
presence at the affective level.” (153). 

= Parkinson-Keyes, 88. 
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recent times, been felt to be a strong tie: some think it destined to be 
the golden link.”** 


In today’s world Guadalupe remains accessible, approachable 
and life-giving for many men and women, inviting them into 
relationship with God. In 1972 she appeared to Mrs. Rubio in a flour 
tortilla in Lake Arthur, NM and in 1992 she appeared to a woman in 
Las Cruces, NM as an image on the interior blinds of her house!'? Far 


> + ae osm. 


from poking fun at these apparitions I simply intend to highlight the 3 


extent to which Guadalupe enters into relationship penetrating even 
the most mundane aspects of every day life. 


Jeanette Rodriquez has explored the relationship between 
Mexican-American women and the Lady of Guadalupe in her book 
Our Lady of Guadalupe: Faith and Empowerment among Mexican- 


American Women. Some Mexican-American women, she suggests, 


feel a particular bond with Guadalupe because like them she is 


Mexican, woman and mother.'* These women feel that Guadalupe - 


will listen to them, understand them and accept them. Many feel 


particularly attracted to Guadalupe because she is Mexican and - 
brown. For these individuals culture and race is integral to the } 


extension of relationship offered by Guadalupe. 


For example, most visitors to the shrine of the Lady of the | 


Americas (a lighter skinned apparition to Estela Ruiz in the 1990’s in 


Phoenix, AZ) honored the site because it was a site of an apparition 


but felt no particular devotion to the Virgin of the Americas. One 


'© Parkinson-Keyes, 161. 
17 Jacqueline Orsini Dunnington, Guadalupe: Our Lady of New Mexico, 
(Sante Fe: Museum of New Mexico Press, 1999), 224. 
Jeanette Rodriguez, Our Lady of Guadalupe: Faith and 


Empowerment among Mexican-American Women, (Austin, TX: University 
of Austin Press, 1994), 121. 
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such visitor explained “She (Guadalupe) is dark like me, and I feel 
extra comfortable praying to her.”*? 


In addition to inviting men and women individually into 
relationship with God there is some evidence that Guadalupe also 
continues to beckon God’s children into transforming solidarity with 
one another. In the recent struggle for immigrant rights the banner of 
Guadalupe has been seen leading the people as they march for justice. 
In San Francisco, at the Mission Dolores Catholic Church, the festival 
of the Lady of Guadalupe on December 12, 2005, drew not only 
Mexicans but those from countries of origin in South and Central 
America, Asia, Africa and Europe. Everyone listened patiently to the 
priest, a white man who spoke Spanish with an accent thicker than my 
own, and as the image of Guadalupe was revealed everyone in the 
_ church rose to their feet in thunderous applause. Although it remains 
to be seen to what extent this solidarity manifests itself in concrete 
action the service was nonetheless a sign of hope and reason to 
celebrate. 


My own experience with Guadalupe is different from that of 
many others in that I am not drawn by ethnic or cultural ties. As a 
white American I first met Guadalupe six years ago shortly after I met 
my husband who is from Mexico. Growing up with my Pentecostal 
mother and Catholic father I had always felt a certain attraction to the 
figure of Mary in the Catholic Church. In fact, as my husband and I 
have searched for a church to call home we find a thousand and one 
reasons to avoid the Catholics, but then again, they have Mary! I am 
drawn to Guadalupe as a woman and feel a greater level of connection 
to her than to other symbols of God because she is also a woman. 
Through Guadalupe I.am able to locate a God with wide hips and big 
breasts who can truly speak to my heart. 


12 Kristy Nabhan-Warren, The Virgin of El Barrio, (New York: New 
York University Press, 2005), 191. 
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However, I recognize that this is only one aspect of Guadalupe 
and others see and understand the event much differently. For 
example, Nora Lozano-Diaz has explored the meaning of Guadalupe 
as a cultural, rather than religious, symbol for Mexican-American 
Protestant women, suggesting that women should incorporate what 1 is 
liberating in Guadalupe from cultural and feminist perspectives.” 
Although my view is limited and narrow, it is not necessarily about 
finding the most complete or full view but rather about allowing 
oneself to be called into the same world, the same solidarity and the 


same struggle. The Lady of Guadalupe as portal into the feminine — 
face of God is one such path to this solidarity and transformation - 


i 


based upon power in relationship and is exemplified in Scripture - 


through the character of mother Rachel. It is to this connection that I 
now turn my attention. 


Rachel enters into the story of the birth of Jesus with weeping - 


and great mourning (Matthew 2:16-18). Perhaps this is why she is so 
often silenced, her cries smothered and her tears drowned in holiday 
punch. Rachel and her grief are not often part of the joyous 


celebration of the Christian church just as the slaughter and rape of - 


the American Indians is not often commemorated. 


Yet it is only in listening deeply to the pain, in holding and - 


walking with it until we feel the vastness and depth, that the 
revelation of the good news comes forth most brilliantly. In an effort 


to become truly allied with the suffering we must ask ourselves along - 


with Johann Baptist Metz “Could it be that there is too much singing 
and not enough crying out in our Christianity? Too much jubilation 


2 Maria Pilar Aquino, Daisy Machado and Jeannette Rodriguez, eds. A 
Reader In Latina Feminist Theology: Religion and Justice, (Austin, TX: 
University of Texas Press, 2002), 212. Lozano-Diaz argues that all 
Mexican-American women are effected by Guadalupe regardless of 
religious practice. It is therefore important for Protestant women to address 
the negative effects of marianismo (understandings of Mary that serve to 


oppress and harm women) and articulate aspects that can be liberating and 
life-giving. 
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and too little mourning, too much approval and too little sense for 
what is absent, too much comfort and too little consolation?! 


In an exploration of both the prophetic context from which 
Rachel’s lament is derived and the narrative function employed by the 
author/s of Matthew I hope to arrive at a deeper understanding of the 
suffering embraced by both Guadalupe and Rachel and the 
transformative power of relationship it lead them to. I do this self- 
consciously from my position among the privileged as a white 
American. It is in the halls of affluence and the churches of the 
privileged that the cries of the suffering must be heard and the tears of 
our mothers must be felt. 


The church has most commonly read the slaughter of the 
innocents in highly christological terms. In this reading the slaughter 
of the children is essentially a narrative plot to demonstrate the 
miraculous power in the life of Jesus. Interpreters have pointed out 
- the echo of the Moses story in the deliverance theme.” Others have 
suggested that the story should be read as a confessional event, 
_ affirming that the hand of God has been active in the life of Jesus 
from the very beginning.” In both instances the subject of the story is 
not the mother crying for dead babies but the holy child Jesus that is 
delivered and the suffering and death inherent in the life of Jesus is 
not addressed. 


One early reading of the text regarded the murdered babies as 
martyrs participating in the suffering of Christ. This idea is 
celebrated in the Catholic Church in the Feast of the Holy Innocents 
on December 28" where it is typically framed as demonstrating that it 


21 Johann Baptist Metz, A Passion for God, (New York: Paulist Press, 
1998), 125. 

2 Sharon Ringe and Carol Newsom, eds., Women's Bible Commentary, 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1992), 341. 

23 Leander Keck and others, eds., The New Interpreters Bible, 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1995), 149. 
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is better to die for Christ than to live in sin. Although the reading, 
rightly I believe, identifies the suffering of the slaughter with the 
suffering of Christ it ignores the fact that babies can not choose 
martyrdom and falls into glorification and unhelpful sublimation of 
suffering. 


The Matthean text itself explicitly refers to the slaughter of the 
innocents as fulfillment of the prophecy given by Jeremiah. The 
author does alter the usual formula “in order that” used to speak of the 
fulfillment of prophecy, choosing instead to simply state “then was 
fulfilled what had been spoken.” In this way the author avoids 
saying that the slaughter was the direct hand of God.*® Nonetheless, 
the assumption is commonly that all this must happen in order to 
bring the Christ into the world. The fulfillment of the prophecy is 
understood in strictly linear terms and the context of the original 
Hebrew scripture is completely ignored. 


I suggest instead that the prophecy must be understood as both 
historical and eternal truth. The transformative power of God is 
enacted in real, social-historical events yet also transcends time and 
place. The God of Jeremiah, the God of Rachel, the God of Matthew, 
the God of the Aztecs and the God of Guadalupe is One. The truth 
that Jeremiah declared is inherent in the truth that Jesus brings and 
that Guadalupe testifies to. The author/s of Matthew wanted to write 
Jesus into the framework of the history of Israel.’ However, I do not 
mean this strictly in terms of Jesus as growing out of the Jewish - 
tradition, the culmination of the tradition or the fulfillment of 
prophecy. Rather I am suggesting that the work done by Jesus is the 


** Ulrich Luz, Matthew 1-7: A Continental Commentary (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Fortress, 1989), 147. 

25 Michael Coogan, ed., The New Oxford Annotated Bible: New Revised 
Standard Version, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 10-11. 

*® Keck, 146. 

27 Bob Becking, “A Voice Was Heard in Ramah: Some remarks on the 
structure and meaning of Jeremiah,” Biblische Zeitschrift, 3812(Winter, 
1994), 229. 
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same as the work of God testified to by the prophet Jeremiah. 
Furthermore, it is through an understanding of the God of Jeremiah 
| that the nature and mission of Jesus as portrayed in Matthew must be 
| understood. 


It is commonly thought among scholars that the text of 
| Jeremiah was written at the time of the Babylonian Exile in 587 
BCE.% Ramah was a city north of Jerusalem where the survivors of 
the conquest were gathered together and sent into exile.’ The 
_ Hebrew word for exile literally means ‘to go naked” and is thought to 
| have derived from the practice of the Assyrians of stripping the 
conquered naked and driving them ahead on a forced march. 


Although the practice was not continued by the Babylonians, 
_ the name remained. The nakedness connotes the deep pain, suffering 
and vulnerability of a people who have lost their entire world. Not 
only were the people politically and militarily defeated but also 
spiritually, apparently abandoned by God. It is in the context of this 
utter destruction that Rachel cries for her children, just as Guadalupe 
| cries for hers. It is in the cries of a bereaved mother that Jeremiah 
finds the sorrow of the people. The mothers of Bethlehem and the 
mothers of Aztec warriors cry as well; their pain is part of the same 
sorrow. 


2% Coogan, 1073. Although the book was edited into its’ current format 
over a long period of time, lasting into the Hellenistic Period, scholars are 
largely in concurrence that Jeremiah’s preaching occurred during the last 
years of the seventh century BCE. 

These were the final years of Judah’s existence as an independent 
political entity, as the state became more and more threatened by the 
growing power of the Babylonian Empire. Conflict culminated with the 
siege of Jerusalem in 598-597 and a second invasion in 586, in response to a 
revolt by Zedekiah, and the destruction of the city and temple. Jeremiah 
most likely died in exile somewhere in Egypt. 

29 Frederick Niedner, “Rachel’s Lament,” Word and World, 22 (April, 
2002), 408. 

3° Niedner, 408. 
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Yet in all three instances there is hope and mysterious 
transformation. God tells Rachel that the children are returning. 
There will be life. God has heard Rachel and will have mercy on her 
son Ephraim, who is also the son of God. God will act. According to 
the scripture, “the Lord has created a new thing on the earth: a woman 
encompasses a man” (Jeremiah 31:22). In the case of the Matthew 
text Jesus returns to the land of Israel, where he will begin his healing 
work and teaching. Juan Diego, in the Guadalupe event, is restored to 
his proper place of dignity and worth and calls the bishop to 
repentance and the people to new life. 


If one accepts that the God of Jeremiah, the God of Matthew, 
the God of the Christians and the God of the Aztecs is One, the words 
of the prophet speak not only to the suffering of Jewish exiles but 
necessarily to the suffering of the people under Herod, the suffering 
of the conquered people of Mexico and the suffering of oppressed 
people today. What is the new thing that God has created? In my 
opinion, the answer lies in the life and work of Jesus Christ, the words 
of the prophet Jeremiah and the apparition of the Lady of Guadalupe. 
In avoiding a strictly linear interpretation of prophecy and scripture, it 
is possible to allow the many workings of God to mutually inform and 
support one another. 


Interpretations of Jeremiah 31:22 have typically fallen into 
three main categories: the encompassing of man by woman indicates 
a time of peace wherein a woman could care for and protect a man, 
sexual metaphors indicating procreation and the continuation of 
Abraham’s line and mystical transformation of women into men.” I 
believe, however, that woman indicates the feminine face of God 
manifested in the world, encompassing the violence and hatred of 
humanity. The literal Hebrew translation of the passage reads “a 


31 
Carol Meyers, Toni Craven and Ross Kraemer, eds., Women in 


Scripture: A Dictionary of Named and Unnamed Women (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000), 330. 
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female surrounds a soldier.”*? In Hebrew scripture both feminine and 


masculine metaphors of God are employed, indicating that it is not 
unreasonable to assume the woman could represent God. In addition, 
the reading of God as feminine is reinforced by the maternal language 
that immediately precedes the passage in Jeremiah. God calls 
Ephraim “my dear son” and “the child I delight in.” 


Furthermore, when one considers the context in which 
Jeremiah was writing, the violent conquest of Israel by the 
Babylonians, the metaphor of a soldier to indicate the pain, violence 
and blindness of the human world emerges as natural. It is important 
to note, I think, that the female does not overcome or triumph over the 
soldier but rather surrounds him. No matter what way he turns he will 
run into her outstretched arms; it is not a threat she offers but an 
invitation to repentance and renewal. 


In the Matthew text one also sees the in-breaking of the 
kingdom of God in response to Rachel’s mourning as Herod dies and 
Jesus returns to the land of Israel. Most translations of Matthew 2:18 
are in the past tense; a voice was heard in Ramah, the children were 
no more. However, it is also possible to translate the Greek in the 
present tense; a voice is heard in Ramah, the children are no more. > 
This allows for a breakdown of linear time, the kingdom of God is 
ever present in the human and divine response to historic sorrow. It is 
possible then to understand the manifestation of God’s kingdom on 
earth, the dead children returning to the mother, as being 
simultaneously woman who encompasses soldier, the ministry of 
Jesus Christ and reaching into the future the truth inherent in the 
Guadalupe event. In the Christian faith God became a man yet is also 
female who surrounds. 


32 Carol Newsom and Sharon Ringe, eds., Women Bible Commentary 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1992), 185. 
3 New International Version; Translation accessed on 


www.biblegateway.com 
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It is important to remember that in all three cases the breaking 
in of God’s kingdom is in response to the mourning of the women, 
Rachel and Guadalupe. In extra-canonical Hebraic texts, for example 
the Zohar of medieval times, Rachel is often viewed as the perpetual 
intercessor for exiles and the shrine of Rachel in Israel today remains 
a popular pilgrimage destination, especially for those seeking healing 
of mind or body.** 


Rachel is among the matriarchs of Israel yet she is also the 
mother of sorrow. Dying in childbirth on the journey from Bethel to 
Ephrath she is associated with both life and death. Rachel named her 
youngest child Ben-oni, meaning ‘son of my sorrow.’ Her husband 
Jacob renamed the child Benjamin or ‘son of the right hand, son of 
good fortune.” Both names are apt; it is in the pain, death and 
mourning of mother Rachel that God’s kingdom breaks in. 


In the midrashic traditions to Lamentations is yet another 
testament to the power of Rachel’s tears. As the Israelite people are 
exiled God’s mourning is great. He calls the patriarchs together to 
mourn with him. Abraham arrives and demands that God save the 
people in honor of the sacrifice he himself had been prepared to make 
of his son Isaac. Isaac arrives and places the same demand at God’s 
feet in honor of Isaac’s own experience of the sacrifice. Jacob arrives 
and recounts his years of service to Laban and his zeal in following 
God’s commands, followed by Moses who is prepared to lead the 
people on another exodus. Finally, Rachel arrives with nothing but 
her tears. God has someone to share the weight of suffering and the 
promise of deliverance is made to Rachel, beyond any of her 
expectations. The children will live.** 


Similarly, in the Guadalupe event it is through the Lady’s 
identification and assumption of the deep sorrow of her people that 


dl Niedner, 411 
35 Niedner, 407. 
30 Niedner, 411. 
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life breaks in where there is only death. People turn to Guadalupe not 
only because she understands and shares in their problems and 


| sorrows but also because she offers hope and a path to new life. 


It is the deep, sincere, loving, human response to pain and 
suffering that allows God to create a new thing on earth. Rachel 
refused to be comforted by anything less than the in-breaking of 
God’s kingdom. In Spanish the verse is translated “Raquel que llora a 
sus hijos y que no quiso ser consolado porque ya no existen.””” 
Rachel did not want to be comforted, because the children no longer 
exist. Rachel affirms that she prefers to remain allied with the 


| murdered babies, with all oppressed and hurting children of God, than 
| experience any cheap comfort. In the gospel of Matthew it is this 


profound identification with the suffering of humanity that ushers in 


| the ministry of Jesus Christ. 


Guadalupe also refuses to be comforted by anything less than 
the life of God. She refused to accept the rejection of Juan Diego, 
accepting nothing less than repentance by the bishop. In her 
continued dedication and identification with Juan Diego and his 
suffering and conquered people she opened the possibility to a new 
way of life based not upon power but rather on love. 


The kingdom of God is a great mystery. The scriptures 


attest that the kingdom exists in historical situations yet transcends 
any linear conceptions of time. Rachel dies on the road to Ephrath 


and is not comforted. Five hundred years after the Spanish conquest 
of Mexico indigenous people continue to suffer, bleed and die. Yet. 


the children shall come back. God enters into history in the man 
- Jesus and in a female who surrounds a warrior. The people cry out 


and will not be comforted and it is only God who can speak of hope. 


37 La Biblia de las Americas; Translation accessed on www.biblegateway.com 
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Resumen 


La historia de la Virgen de Guadalupe nace en medio de la violencia, 
destrucción, y dolor de la conquista española de las Américas 
apareciendo como una agente de transformación, esperanza, y 
reconciliación. A través de su solidaridad profunda con el pueblo y 
su gran compromiso en crear relaciones, Guadalupe ayuda a 
descubrir la posibilidad de una nueva realidad en el mundo, una 
opción o alternativa política nueva, cuando todas las oportunidades 
para la vida han desaparecido. La transformación que Guadalupe 
trae a la vida es consistente con la labor divina descrita en la Biblia, 
particularmente en la persona de la madre Raquel testificada por 
ambos el profeta Jeremías y en el evangelio de Mateo. En ambos 
Jeremías y Mateo, la sincera y profunda respuesta de amor mostrad 
por Raquel en la presencia de un gran sufrimiento humano y en 
medio de una destrucción abrumadora dan principio a la entrada del 
reino de Dios (el lamento de Raquel en Jeremías 31, Mateo 2:16-18). 
A través de una interpretación de la profecía como ambo una verdad 
histórica y también eterna, las tres maneras de manifestarse la labor 
divina siendo consideradas --la labor profética de Jeremías, la vida y 
enseñanza de Jesús, y el evento de Guadalupe-- son permitidas a 
apoyar e informarse mutuamente una a la otra. En las tres 
ocasiones, es el amor de mujeres, Raquel y Guadalupe, que nos llama 
a una vida nueva en Dios. 
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(The) Blessing (of) the Little Ones 
(Luke 17:1-2) 


Osvaldo D. Vena 


Introduction 


One Sunday during October of 2004 my wife and I were riding on one 
of the Chicago public buses with some friends when I had an 
epiphany moment. We were talking among ourselves in Spanish when 
a woman who was sitting in front of us chimed in. She was Hispanic 
and was accompanied by her son, a young man in his 20s, who was in 
a wheel chair. The son never spoke, only smiled, a very sweet, sad 
smile. The mother made the comment that he used to take her 
everywhere in his car but that after the accident she was the one who 
had to do that. 


When her time came for getting off the bus she tried to move 
the wheel chair toward the front door but it became somehow stuck. I 
then got up and helped moving the chair from the inside of the bus 
while she lowered it from the outside. As the chair was being lowered 
down to ground level the young man gave me a peaceful smile and 
said: “Gracias.” I asked him: “¿Cómo te llamas?” (What's your 
name?). “Jesús”- he said. The name caught me by surprise, as I heard 
myself saying “Dios te bendiga” (God bless you), though it was him 
who blessed me with his smile and his words. I felt the sudden 
compulsion to give him a hug and to tell him that I was so sorry for 
what had happened to him, but the bus door closed and he 
disappeared from my sight in no time. 


Jesus was present in that young man in ways that he hasn't 


been present in my life before, and I realized that years of seminary 
training and seminary teaching had not prepared me for the simplicity 
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of that moment of revelation. I was able to see the face of Jesus 
through the smile of one of the least of Jesus’ family. 


Would the real little ones stand up please? 


In Luke 17:2 there is a reference to a certain kind of people 
whom the evangelist calls “little ones”. Who are they? In the parallel 
account of Matthew 18:5-6 the expression seems to refer to children 
(vv. 2-4). But when carefully analyzed, the Matthean context clearly 
shows that “little ones” refers to those who are /ike children, that is, 
those who have left all honor, prestige and status and have become 
powerless like children. In Jesus’ mind this attitude towards power 
qualifies them to enter the kingdom of heaven (cf.v.3). 


In Luke it is not as easy to identify the little ones as it is in 
Matthew. Therefore it is necessary to examine the broader Lukan 
context, especially chapters 16 and the rest of chapter 17. The absence 
of any mention to children in the immediate context precludes one 
from assuming that the Lukan Jesus has them in mind even as models 
for believers. And since the disciples are told how problematic it is to 
cause one of these little ones to stumble, Jesus then can’t be talking 
about the disciples as little ones, not in this context at least. Who is he 
talking about then? 


Luke has placed this pericope in the larger context of 16:14 to 
17:21. This section is comprised of two similar affirmations 
concerning the kingdom of God. In 16:16 the kingdom is described as 
a reality into which people enter rather violently. In 17:21 we are told 
that the kingdom is in your midst. In both instances Jesus is talking to 
the Pharisees. 


Then, in 16:19-31 and 17:11-19, we have the examples of two 


individuals, Lazarus the poor and the Samaritan leper, who have, one, 
rightfully entered into the heavenly kingdom, and the other, 
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manifested the kind of faith that can only be produced by someone 
who is in tune with that kingdom which is declared as being present. 


Finally, in the center of the section, which as a whole could be 
regarded as a concentric structure following the pattern abcb’a’, Luke 
has placed the statement concerning the “little ones” (17:1-6). This 
rhetorical clue seems to suggest to the reader that, in the present 
| context, the little ones are Lazarus the poor and the Samaritan leper. 
Lazarus, a little one who was now enjoying the blessings of the 
kingdom. The Samaritan leper, a little one who showed the kind of 
| faith that changes things (cf.17:5-6), the kind of faith the disciples 

were asking for in 17:5. 


I propose, then, that given the likelihood that Luke had such a 
literary structure in mind he seems to be saying that the “little ones” 
are the weak, the lowly, and the vulnerable. Latin American 
_ Liberation Theology has introduced the category of the “poor” as a 
hermeneutical key for reading the biblical text. Though “poor” has 
usually been understood in socioeconomic terms, I would like to 
include in this theological category all those whose social location has 
forced them to see the world from below or from the margins of 
society. So the “little ones” are the poor, the oppressed, the 
- dispossessed, the homeless, the physically and mentally impaired, 
yes, but also all those who are marginalized by reason of gender, race, 
culture or sexual orientation. 


The dangers of scandalizing the "little ones" 


There is a warning in 17:2 for those who dare to despise the 
ones whom God has blessed. Now, there is no doubt that God has 
blessed Lazarus with eternal life. He is being comforted in Abraham's 
bosom. And Jesus enthusiastically empowers with his blessing the 
foreigner who used to be a leper, saying: “Rise and go your way; your 
faith has made you well” (17:19). 
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The word translated “cause to stumble,” or “cause to sin” in 
some translations, is the word skandalizo. It could be translated “to 
scandalize,” which has the meaning “to offend by some improper or 
unconventional conduct,” “to shock,” “to reproach,” “to disgrace.” 
This last word is particularly appropriate. It means: “to put out of 
favor,” “to dismiss in dishonor,” “to punish by degrading.” It means, 
in other words, to dis-grace, to act with less or no grace at all towards 
another person. 


The disciples are warned concerning the fate of those who dis- 
grace the little ones. It is not a pretty sight (cf.17:2). Neither is the 
rich man's fate on the other side of the great chasm. The point is: 
those who God blesses, those who God looks upon with grace, how 
dare you dis-grace? 


And I ask myself: Has the church, the contemporary 
community of disciples, done this to the little ones of today? Have we 
done this to the little ones? And the answer is a resounding “yes.” 


Let me tell you the story of the two Martas. They were two 
girls who, among other things, shared the same first name. One of 
them had blue eyes, the other brown. They shared the same dreams 
and a common love for poetry, especially the poems of Chilean poet 
Pablo Neruda. Influenced by the poignant poetry of Neruda, Marta 
“brown eyes” started writing poems while she was still in High 
School. They both believed in social change. That is why both got 
involved in the student movement that in1959 struggled to change the 
shape of public education in Argentina. Even though they belonged to 
different Christian traditions, they were both deeply spiritual. 


Marta “brown eyes” had been brought up in a bible church, 
very fundamentalist and rigid as far as public morality was concerned 
and very much against political involvement in society. Marta “blue 
eyes” was a Roman Catholic and because of that she had less conflict 
participating in public life, provided that she would not entertain 
socialist or communist ideals. After they graduated from High School, 
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Marta “blue eyes” became involved in politics. Marta “brown eyes” 
continued writing poetry under the pen name of Sin Fe (Without 
Faith) and hitch hiked her way around South America. 


Then one afternoon in 1977, after more than ten years of 
separation, both Martas met again at the apartment of the one with the 
blue eyes. They both were carrying a new life inside of them but 
while Marta “blue eyes” was married Marta “brown eyes” was not. 
The one whose eyes resembled the sky of the Argentine summer told 
her dear friend that she couldn’t stay, that she had to leave right away. 
The state police was after her and her husband because of their 
militancy with the anti-government movement. They had their house 
packed with propaganda and if Marta “brown eyes” would be found 
there she would be taken without questioning. Marta "brown eyes" 
left. That night the police came and took Marta "blue eyes" and her 
husband to the police station. Nobody saw them again. 


Three months later, the mother of Marta “blue eyes” was 
called to the police station. There she was handed a baby. “This is 
your grandson, Señora. Do not ask any questions.” As the dry soil of 
the pampas mourns for the needed rain, Marta “brown eyes” mourned 
the disappearance of her dear friend (one of more than 30,000 people 
who disappeared in Argentina between 1976 and 1982) and kept 
writing poetry. Against the wishes of certain relatives and friends that 
she should have an abortion she had the baby and brought him up all 
by herself. 


That baby is now thirty-one years old and graduated recently 
with a degree in psychology. Marta “brown eyes,” who still 
occasionally writes poetry, stopped believing that she could change 
the world. Rather, it is the world that has changed her. Terribly 
disappointed with society in general, having lost her faith in 
humankind, she is living out her pen name, Sin Fe, while she spends 
her lonely days locked up in her small and humble apartment for fear 
of the violent society once she dreamed of changing. You see, Marta 
"brown eyes" is my sister, and she still lives in Argentina. I believe 
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that both Martas belong in the category of “little ones”. The organized 
church disgraced them. Individual Christians disgraced them. The 
political leaders of the country disgraced them. Society disgraced 
them. Family members disgraced them. But God, who blesses the 
“little ones,” blessed them. 


Blessing the little ones 


It is a depressing fact to see how many times the Church has 
historically disgraced the “little ones.” The Church has made 
economic and political alliances with the wealthy and the powerful 
and has internalized the patriarchal world view to such an extent that 
it has forgotten and ignored the “little ones,” many times even 
condemning them to the fires of hell, thus disregarding Jesus’ warning 
concerning those who cause these little brothers and sisters to 
stumble. Then, what are we to do as members of this imperfect 
institution that is the Church on earth? 


I submit to you that first we have to repent from having 
participated, consciously or unconsciously, in the bashing of the “little 
ones,” and then we have to bless them, to empower them just as Jesus 
did while he was on earth. This means recognizing that because of 
their condition as “little ones” they are especially in tune with the 
kingdom’s vibrations. Theirs becomes a privileged place from where 
God’s voice can be heard and obeyed more clearly. It becomes a locus - 
where grace happens and faith grows, and in which we are invited to 
participate. Blessing the little ones implies recognizing the validity of 
a faith that is born and nurtured in their privileged situation, a faith 
that many times is not recognized as such by the institutionalized 
Church. 


It is the faith that made a whole person out of a Samaritan 
leper, someone who did not belong to official Israel. It is the faith 
that made Marta “blue eyes” to stand for justice and liberation in a 
time when people had forgotten the meaning of it. It is the faith that 
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produces real change in people’s lives because even though it may 
lack doctrinal or dogmatic specificity, it never takes for granted God’s 
blessings. 


Blessing the little ones means to receive them as we would 
receive Christ, to accept them, to treat them graciously, to give them a 
reason to believe that there is still hope in this world of ours. 


The blessing of the little ones 


Going back to the story of the young man in the bus, I realized 
that by allowing me to help him he was doing for me more than what 
I was doing for him, which was really a little push, that’s all. I would 
like to suggest that from their privileged situation of marginality the 
“little ones” bless us. These suffering people of God, like the 
suffering people of God in the Bible, of whom Jesus of Nazareth is 
the archetype, are a source of blessing and of healing for the rest of 
the world. 


Some times all we can do, or are willing to do, is to give a 
little push, a gentle touch, a hug, a blessing, a simile. And when we do 
that more often than not we are the ones who are blessed. But often 
the “little ones” bless us in a different way. They give us the 
opportunity to identify with them and be their voice, an opportunity to 
express solidarity with their cause, which needs to be our cause. We 
need to be their voice because society has deprived them from having 
one. Today there are countless opportunities to be the voice of 
someone who has none. We only have to be willing to receive this 
blessing, the blessing of being someone’s advocate, someone’s voice. 
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But also the “little ones” heal us because as we give life 
expressed in solidarity, identification and acceptance, as we absorb** 
their suffering, we receive life and are healed. We recover our lost 
true humanity and are “saved.” I believe that there is a redemptive 
power in the “little ones.” Dietrich Bonhoeffer said: “Only a God who 
suffers can save us”. God, in Christ, suffered as a little one. God, 
today, suffers with the little ones and saves us through our 
identification with their condition. 


Salvation is by grace alone but if we, having received this 
grace, fail to act graciously towards our neighbors, especially the 
“little ones”, then perhaps that is a sign that God and us are not 
communicating yet. For, how can we say that God has blessed us if 
we are not willing to bless others? This can only happen when we 
open up to the concerns of the poor, the “little ones,” which means 
opening up to the God who is on their side. When we do that we 
become one with them and are given the privilege of sharing in the 
blessing that is bestowed upon them: 


“Blessed are you who are poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
God” 
(Luke 6:20) 


We, who by reason of economic position and/or education may not 
necessarily be considered “little ones,” become one of them when we 
decide to share in their suffering by being their voice and advocate. 
And, most of all, when we recognize that our Christian worship is 
found wanting unless they are an active part of our communal life. 


**I am indebted for this concept to Rev. John Cook, a minister of the Church 
of Scotland. 
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RAS A Ju mei 


Conclusion 


| I got off the bus and tried to find Jesus, but he was gone. 
| Pushed by his mother’s loving hands the wheel chair had disappeared, 
another handicapped person among the crowd of busy people. I wish 
he could know what an impact he had made in my life. I wish he 
_ could know of the healing power of his smile, of his blessing. 


| Many little ones like Marta “blue eyes” disappeared in 
_ Argentina during the night that lasted 2818 days.*? Many, like Marta 
“brown eyes,” still carry deep psychological and physical scars left by 
the impunity of the Army officers who controlled the country in those 
years, helped by the institutional Church and the multinationals that 
served foreign investment. We, as members of the people of the God 
who refuses to be defined by any human institution, should stand on 
the side of the little ones, of whom Jesús, Marta “blue eyes” and 
Marta “brown eyes” are only some examples. Only then would they 
believe that God is on their side. 


Resumen 


El autor usa la historia de un encuentro con un joven incapacitado en 
un bus para desarrollar este sermón exegético sobre el significado de 
“los pequeños” en los evangelios. En vez de traducir la frase como 
niños, ellos son comparados e identificados con aquellos que son 
oprimidos, los pobres, los desamparados y desempoderados del 
mundo con los cual la gracia de Dios se identifica. En su exégesis, el 
autor nos advierte del peligro de escandalizar o humillar a los 
pequeños con nuestras acciones, usando la historia de dos mujeres 
Argentinas perseguidas. El sermón termina con la bienaventuranza 
de aquellos humildes y con el llamado a la iglesia a vivir en 
solidaridad con ellos. 


39 See www.Clarin.com. “Una noche que duró 2818 días,” March 24, 2001. 
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Dr. Roberto Amparo Rivera 


Algunos documentos son para ser leídos; otros para ser 
escuchados. En su libro Encuentros pastorales con la muerte, el 
profesor Jesús Rodríguez Sánchez utiliza un enfoque de reflexión y 
práctica del cuidado pastoral en el que visualiza las personas como 
“documentos humanos vivientes”. El mismo está basado en el modelo 
de hermenéutica clínica y teología del cuidado pastoral del pastor, 
capellán y teórico presbiteriano del siglo pasado, Antón T. Boisen. 


Encuentros pastorales con la muerte es como los famosos 
pasteles boricuas. Aunque parece una merienda, es en realidad un 
plato fuerte. Se lee de una sentada, pero se digiere lentamente. Por un 
lado, el estilo literario del Dr. Rodríguez es lógico, metódico y 
sencillo. Maneja la narrativa de casos con una destreza extraordinaria, 
que deja al lector o lectora con la sensación de haber conocido 
personalmente los individuos involucrados, y con deseos de saber más 
de ellos y ellas. 


Por el otro, la reflexión teológica y hermenéutica de lo que 
él llama teología de la narración (en inglés Narrative Theology) 
confronta a los lectores y lectoras y literalmente les “desacomoda” de 
sus ideas preconcebidas sobre la teoría y la práctica de cuidado 
pastoral. Les desafía a “entrelazar lo presente a lo trascendental”, la 
historia de clientes y pacientes a la propia, la hermenéutica de la 
Palabra a la hermenéutica de la vida, en una tensión dialéctica que 
enriquece tanto a quien da cuidado como a quien lo recibe. 
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Los documentos humanos vivientes necesitan ser 
escuchados e interpretados, pero no con la exégesis académica y fría 
Bplicable a un archivo bibliotecario. El énfasis está en “humano” y en 

“viviente”. Es exégesis que se hace con todo el ser y no sólo con el 
intelecto. Es estar totalmente presente con la otra persona, escuchando 
sus significados e interrogantes sobre el sufrimiento, la muerte, la 
presencia O ausencia de Dios, la conversión religiosa, el pecado, la 
salvación, y otros temas pertinentes a la vida, a la presencia con el 
otro o la otra, a la afirmación y el consuelo. 


Este enfoque del cuidado pastoral es incómodo porque es un 
camino en dos direcciones. En un sentido muy real obliga a la persona 
que da cuidado pastoral a bajarse de la torre de seguridad e 
invulnerabilidad que le proveen sus conocimientos y destrezas 
profesionales, y el hecho de que no está en la condición de 
enfermedad o necesidad emocional y espiritual de la otra persona. En 
cambio, le hace interpretar su propia humanidad, tarea por demás 
incómoda a la vez que liberadora, mientras se dedica a “rescatar la 
humanidad del prójimo”, como brillantemente lo expresa el Dr. 
Rodríguez. Y al rescatar la humanidad, rescata la imagen divina, la 
shekina O presencia de Dios encarnada en la otra persona. Para 
lograrlo, dice el autor, la persona que da cuidado pastoral debe ser 
muy cuidadosa, evitar juicios religiosos prematuros, suspender su 
propio marco religioso de referencia para prevenir contra 
transferencias, y sobre todo, escuchar atentamente cómo Dios ha 
hablado y actuado de manera inmediata y directa en la persona que 
recibe el cuidado. 


En realidad, más que encuentros pastorales con la muerte, el 
libro presenta encuentros pastorales con la vida que vence la muerte. 
Y esa “vida que vence la muerte” se resume en la pregunta 
encarnacional con que Rodríguez concluye su presentación: “¿Cómo 
podemos escuchar a Dios en la narrativa de sufrimiento del otro o la 
otra?” Aquí es donde quien escribe difiere del autor. Él considera 
arrogancia de su parte inferir que tiene una contestación correcta a la 
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pregunta. Sin embargo, a través de toda la obra ofrece la contestación 
más correcta posible a la teoría y la práctica del cuidado pastoral. La 
contestación está en la pregunta: ¡Podemos escuchar a Dios en el 
sufrimiento de la otra persona! Si fallamos en hacerlo, como él 
mismo cuestiona, “en alguna medida u otra estamos resistiendo, no a 
las personas o a los pacientes, sino al Cristo, a la shechina de Dios 
mismo que está secretamente presente ya en aquellos/as que 
rechazamos”. 


Como persona que ha estado intensamente en ambos lados del 
cuidado pastoral, el moribundo que lo recibe y el pastor que lo ofrece, 
recomiendo Encuentros pastorales con la muerte como una 
herramienta valiosa tanto para la reflexión teológica como para la 
pedagogía y especialmente para la práctica del cuidado pastoral de 
presencia, afirmación e interpretación de la experiencia. El modelo de 
estudio de casos, seguido de guía reflexiva, es especialmente 
pertinente para estudiantes y practicantes quienes se esfuerzan por 
encontrar sentido a sus propias vivencias mientas ayudan a otros y 
otras a hacer lo propio. Las abundantes notas al final de los capítulos 
son útiles para quienes desean profundizar en temas particulares. 


El balance entre la tradición clínica estadounidense y el 
trasfondo teológico pastoral hispano del autor hace de la obra un 
puente enriquecedor entre dos cosmovisiones de la pastoral. 
Definitivamente, con este libro el Dr. Rodríguez hace una 
contribución muy atinada al campo de cuidado pastoral comunitario, 
centrado en interacción dinámica de la persona que da y la que recibe 
el cuidado. A la vez hace una advertencia a la pastoral 
fundamentalista intransigente, que con sus prejuicios no examinados 
tiene efectos iatrogénicos catastróficos, en los que la medicina en vez 
de curar empeora al enfermo. 


Es significativo que en todos los “encuentros con la vida que 
vence la muerte”, la única vez que la muerte gana es cuando 
interviene un pastor quien con su dogmatismo ultra bíblico mal 
fundado despoja a la paciente de la “ordenación ministerial” con la 
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cual la comunidad la habia investido y que le daba sentido a la vida. 
Es una bandera roja que levanta el autor, a la que hariamos bien en 
atender. 
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El publicación de este libro, que coincidió con el estreno de un 
especial de televisión sobre el tema durante la semana santa del 2006, 
ciertamente levantó interés en el Evangelio de Judas. Aunque hay 
otros libros sobre el tema, este se distingue porque contiene una 
traducción completa y anotada de dicho documento. 


El libro comienza con un prólogo escrito por Marvin Meyer. 
El autor habla sobre la figura de Judas en la historia, ofrece una 
brevísima descripción del descubrimiento del documento y prepara al 
lector para examinar el Evangelio de Judas. 


Después de la introducción encontramos la traducción al 
inglés del documento. Aunque tiene varias lagunas, en términos 
generales es relativamente fácil de leer. El Evangelio de Judas es un 
documento apócrifo, parecido a otros evangelios gnósticos. En este 
sentido, su teología no ofrece nada nuevo. 


Lo que sí es novedoso es su visión de Judas. El documento 
presenta a este discípulo como el único que comprende 
verdaderamente la identidad de Jesús. Mientras los otros discípulos lo 
veían como un rabino o como el Mesías, Judas comprende que Jesús 
era un ser espiritual disfrazado de ser humano. Judas declara la 
verdadera identidad de Jesús, diciendo: “Tú provienes del reino 
inmortal de Barbelo” (pp. 22-23). “Barbelo” es una de las 
emanaciones del Dios inefable. Se deriva del nombre hebreo para 
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Jesús (“El”) y la palabra “cuatro” (arba). Literalmente, significa “en 
cuatro [emanaciones o entidades] Dios”. Barbelo es una figura 
femenina que agrupa otras cuatro emanaciones y es la “madre” de 
todo lo que existe. 


Como es de esperar, el discernimiento espiritual de Judas le coloca en 
un plano superior. Jesús le dice: “La estrella que dirige el camino es 
tu estrella” (p. 44). De este modo, lo coloca por encima del resto de 
los discípulos, a quien el documento presenta como hombres 
corruptos, adúlteros, soberbios, homosexuales y asesinos (pp. 26, 27- 
28). 


La declaración teológica más importante se encuentra casi al final del 
documento, cuando Jesús le dice a Judas: “Pero tú los sobrepasarás a 
todos [los discípulos]. Porque tú sacrificarás al hombre que me 
reviste” (p. 43). Esta declaración establece que Jesús es un ser 
espiritual disfrazado de ser humano y que su muerte era necesaria 
para revelar la plenitud de su mensaje. Por lo tanto, Judas es el héroe 
de este documento. Es el único discípulo que comprende la misión y 
la identidad de Jesús. 


Como es de esperar, el Evangelio de Judas no narra la pasión ni la 
resurrección de Jesús, al igual que otros evangelios gnósticos, tales 
como el Evangelio de Tomás. El texto termina con la traición, 
específicamente cuando Judas recibe dinero por delatar a Jesús. 


Cuatro capítulos adicionales comentan el Evangelio de Judas. El 
primero, escrito por Rodolphe Kasser, narra el descubrimiento del 
códice Tchacos, la colección de manuscritos donde se encontró el 
Evangelio de Judas. El segundo, escrito por Bart D. Ehrman, explica 
lo que es el gnosticismo y cómo el Evangelio de Judas encuadra con 
otros textos gnósticos. Marvin Meyer profundiza en este mismo tema 
en el cuarto ensayo del libro. El tercero, escrito por George Wurst, 
comenta las pocas referencias históricas al Evangelio de Judas en la 
literatura cristiana. El libro termina con una sección de notas 
bibliográficas y una bibliografía selecta. 
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En términos generales, este es un libro muy útil que no sólo ofrece. 


una traducción del documento bajo estudio sino que también ofrece. 
artículos que ayudan a la comprensión del mismo. Lo que nos 
perturba del libro es su tono. Las actitudes de los diversos 
contribuyentes hacia el cristianismo va de neutral hasta agresiva. 
Ninguno tiene una visión positiva de la fe cristiana tradicional. Por 
eso, en ocasiones caen en el sensacionalismo, afirmando que el 
Evangelio de Judas va a transformar la fe en Jesucristo. Este tono 
sensacionalista le resta calidad académica al libro. 


En realidad, el descubrimiento del Evangelio de Judas es importante 
en términos literarios, exegéticos y arqueológicos. Sin embargo, sv 
significado teológico es mínimo. En el fondo, este documento afirme 
dos de las herejías más antiguas: el gnosticismo y el docetismo. Lz 
Iglesia rechazó estas ideas tan temprano en su historia, comenzando 2 
partir de Marción, a mediados del segundo siglo de la era cristiana. La 
publicación del Evangelio de Judas—y de los libros que como este 
afirman teorías conspiratorias y sensacionalistas—no cambiará le 
doctrina cristiana sobre la persona y la obra de Jesús, el Cristo. 
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